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Preface 

In God's house "there are many mansions"; and there is no condition of 
life to which His grace does not reach, none so low but He can make it 
worthy of Himself. 

Beside the actual consciousness of sin, and the sense of weakness that 
comes of it, there is also a kindred consciousness of failure, and ineffect- 
ualness, and other hard things in the spiritual life which makes us realize 
our utter nothingness, and compels us sometimes to wonder whether we 
are not ourselves their cause. When these hard things oppress us, and 
tempt us to despair or resent, it is well to bear in mind that they were the 
lot of all the saints, that "virtue is made perfect in infirmity" (2 Cor 12: 9), 
and that the life of the Cross is an ideal above every other, however human 
nature may stumble or be scandalized. For this reason [in this brief sketch 
of St. Augustine almost universally considered to be one of the two greatest 
Fathers of the Church, if not the greatest - St John Chrysostom in the East 
considered the other], the human element has been more considered than 
the sanctity that has been built upon it; the latter rises in proportion to the 
depth of the foundation. 



St. Augustine Of Hippo (354-430) 

Men approach St. Augustine with mixed feelings. So high does he tower 
above those of his generation, perhaps above those of every generation, 
that they look up to him with a certain awe, almost with fear. The very 
sight of his works, more, probably, than those of any other writer of the 
past, frightens us and puts us off; someone has seriously said that merely 
to read what Augustine has written would take an ordinary man a life-time. 
Nevertheless, to one who will have courage and come near, it is strange 
how human, and even how little in his greatness, Augustine is found to be. 
"I liked to play": "delectabat ludere," he said of himself in his childhood; 
and there is something of that same delight to be found in him to the very 
end of his days. 



Augustine was bom in Thagaste, a Roman town in Numidia, North Africa. 
It was a free town, and also a market-town, set at a place where many 
Roman roads converged; to it the caravans from east and west brought their 
merchandise, in it the luxury of Rome was repeated, with the added freedom 
of Africa. He was the eldest son of one Patricius, a well-to-do citizen of 
the place, a pagan but not a fanatic, whose ideal of life was to get the 
most out of it he could, without being too particular as to the means. 
Patricius, at the age of forty, had married Monica, a girl of seventeen, a 
Christian on both her father's and her mother's side. This marriage alone 
would seem to imply a certain laxity of faith in the family; the fact that 
Monica owed most of her religious and moral training to an old nurse 
confirms it. 

It cannot be said that the marriage was a happy one. Perhaps it was not 
intended to be; it was a marriage of convenience and no more. For the 
pagan Patricius it meant life with a woman who, the older she became, 
and the more difficult her situation, clung the more to her own religion, and 
would have nothing to do with his free and easy ways, to call them by no 
worse name. For Monica it meant a life of constant self-suppression; of 
abuse even to blows, for Patricius had fits of violent temper; of slander 
on the part of those who were only too anxious to pander to Patricius, or 
were jealous of the influence her meek disposition had upon him. Three 
children were born to them, Augustine the first, but none of them were 
baptized. In those days a middle course was found. As children were born 
they were inscribed as catechumens; the baptism might come later, perhaps 
whenever there was danger of death. 

Augustine grew up among pagan children, apparently in a pagan school, 
and his morals from the first were no better than theirs. He could steal, 
he could cheat, he could lie with the best of them; to do these things 
cleverly and successfully was a mark of talent rather than of vice. He 
went to school, and he hated it, both its restraint, and the things he had 
to learn. He was thrashed repeatedly, and when he came home received 
little commiseration, even from his own mother. His boyhood, from his own 
description, was an unhappy time; it tended to make him all the more 
bitter and reckless. But he was a precociously clever child, and in spite 
of his thrashings, which only made him more obstinate, and his own 
idleness, he learned more than his companions. Both his father and his 
mother became ambitious for him; they decided to give him a better 
education than could be given him in Thagaste. He was sent to Madaura, 
a prosperous city thirty miles away. 

But thirty miles, in those days, and for a boy such as Augustine, was 
a great, separating distance. Here at last he was his own master; 
the longing he had always had to do just what he liked, without let or 
hindrance from anyone, was allowed free scope. He studied the pagan 



classics, for he loved to read and read; he studied not only their 
literature, but also their ideals and their life. These were exemplified 
all around him, and he could take part in them as much as he pleased; 
the pursuit of pleasure at all costs, the wild orgies of the carnivals of 
Bacchus, the worship of the decadent Roman ideal, smart, sensual, 
excusing, boldly daring, laughing with approval at every excess of sinful 
love. Such was the atmosphere the clever, imaginative, craving, reckless 
Augustine was made to breathe in the city of Apuleius at the age of 
fifteen; and to face it he had nothing but the flattering encouragement of 
a pagan father, the timid fear of a Christian mother whose religion he had 
already learned to despise. He soon became simply a pagan, a non-moral 
pagan at the most critical time of his life. 

The consequences were inevitable. Augustine came home from Madaura 
addicted to the lowest vices. What was worse, he seemed to have no 
conscience left; worse still, he had a father who looked upon the same 
excess as a proof of manhood, the sowing of wild oats now which gave 
promise of great things later. Only one chain held him, the love he had 
for his mother. He laughed at her pious ways, he deliberately defied and 
hurt her; but underneath, though he tried not to own it to himself, his 
respect and admiration and affection for her had steadily increased. It 
was the same on her side, which made the bond all the stronger. Monica's 
life with her husband had been unhappy and loveless; and the love she 
longed to give was poured out on her favorite yet reckless son. The more 
she loved him, the more she was appalled at the life he was already 
living, and at the future to which it must inevitably lead. She blamed 
herself for having been partially the cause of his downfall. She had 
encouraged the plan of his going to Madaura; she had given him little to 
protect him while he was there; she would do all she could to win him 
back, though it was to be the struggle of a life-time. This made her 
strive all the more for her own perfection; if she was to influence him at 
all she must herself be true. Since she could say little to him, she would 
pray for him; she watched him, but it could only be from a distance. And 
Augustine, though he made nothing of it at the time, though he often took 
delight in hurting her by his boast of wickedness, knew nevertheless that 
she prayed, and watched, and loved; and he returned that love, and it grew. 

The next step in Augustine's career was to Carthage. It was the center of 
learning and pleasure in North Africa, and Augustine craved for both. 
There he lived, from the age of seventeen, learning and loving as he 
wished, for there was no one to check or guide him. "I went to Carthage," 
he wrote later, "where shameful love bubbled round me like boiling oil." 
But he was wise enough to know that this was the opportunity of his life; 
in the midst of his evil living he worked hard. At this point his father 
died, a Christian at the last, which cannot but have had an effect on the 
son; and the pinch of poverty, in consequence of the death, made him work 



all the harder. He soon became known as the gayest, the most gifted, the 
most sensual scholar in the University of Carthage; a threefold triumph, 
of each of which he was proud. In the schools of Rhetoric his declamations 
were proposed to other students as models; outside the schools he was 
admired and courted as the reckless votary of love. 

But the ways of God are strange. One day, in the midst of this thought- 
less life, he was studying Cicero. He lighted on the following passage: 
"If man has a soul, as the greatest philosophers maintain, and if that 
soul is immortal and divine, then it must necessarily be that the more it has 
been steeped in reason, and true love, and the pursuit of truth, and the 
less it has been stained by vice and passion, so much the more surely it 
will rise above this earth and ascend into the heavens." 

This sentence, suddenly come upon, was, he tells us, the beginning of 
light. It made him restless; his eyes continually went back to it; he 
began to ask himself whether, after all, he was as happy as he affected. 
He looked for a solution elsewhere, whether a confirmation of the 
teaching, or a quieting of his conscience, he did not care. He paid more 
attention to the other pagan philosophers, but they did not lead him far. 
He took to the Bible, and for a time it held him; but soon that, too, became 
insipid, and he put it away. He knew something about the Manichees, 
with their doctrine of a good and an evil spirit. They claimed to have a 
solution for all such problems; above all they pretended to solve them 
without too much surrender of the good things of this world. Sin could not 
be resisted, passion was a necessity; the doctrine suited Augustine very 
well as a check to this new thing, conscience, and he accepted it. 
Augustine became a Manichee. 

We may now leap over some years. Augustine returned to Thagaste, and 
there set up a school; his restless soul soon tired of it, the provincialism of 
the place stifled him, and he went once more to Carthage. There he opened 
another school of Rhetoric; it was a great success, but being a youth of 
little over twenty he had need to supplement his knowledge with further 
reading. Nothing came amiss to this voracious mind; he read anything 
and everything that came in his way, the classics, the occult sciences, 
astrology, the fine arts. Meanwhile, more as a practice in dialectic than 
from any sense of conviction, he set himself to the task of converting his 
friends to Manicheism, and in part succeeded. At last, again grown 
restless, and devoured with an ambition for which Carthage had grown too 
small, he decided to seek his fortune in Rome, the center and capital of 
the whole world. In spite of his mother's appeals, in spite of remonstrance 
from the woman he had ruined but who had been faithful to him, he eluded 
them both and slipped away, to make a name for himself as a conjurer in 
words in the heart of the Empire. 



But the design of God was very different. Augustine's sojourn in Rome 
was anytliing but the success he had anticipated. Scarcely had he arrived 
when he fell ill, and had to depend on the charity of condescending friends 
till he recovered, a fact which galled him exceedingly. As soon as he was 
well, he set about drawing pupils round him; this, in self-occupied, 
bustling Rome, was a more difficult matter than it had been in Carthage 
or Thagaste. Moreover the climate and the life of the place began to tell 
upon him. He could not endure its stifling air, its cobbled and uneven 
streets, while the coarseness of its manners disgusted this man of the 
world who, though steeped in vice as much as any Roman, still insisted on 
refinement. The gluttony and drunkenness he saw everywhere about him, 
the coarse outcries raised from time to time, in the theaters and elsewhere, 
against all foreign immigrants, the lack of interest in things intellectual 
even among those who claimed to be most cultured, the childish 
imitation, among the rich and so-called upper classes, of eastern 
splendor and extravagance, the multitudinous temples of all kinds of gods, 
disgorging every day their besotted votaries — the heart of Rome being 
eaten out by the serpent of Asia — the contempt for human life, above all 
for the life of a slave or a captured foe, all these things, in spite of his own 
depravity, began to tell upon his mind. He was more alone now, and was 
forced to reflect; his life was in the making and he had to look into the 
future; if he continued to sin, to his own disgust he found that he did 
so, not because it satisfied any desire, or because it gave him any 
pleasure, but because he could not help it. He knew that he was its slave, 
whatever he might appear, however he might boast of liberty. Long since 
had Manicheism lost its hold upon him; as he had once used his dialectic 
in its favor, so now it amused him to tear it to tatters. He clung to it 
still, for it provided him with a convenient cloak with which to cover and 
excuse the life which he was at present powerless to check; but in his 
heart he did not believe in its tenets any longer. 

Then another force came into his life. Augustine had kept his school open 
in Rome with no little difficulty, not because he was not successful, but 
because his pupils would often go away leaving him unpaid. From sheer and 
undeserved poverty, it seemed he would have to return to Africa. Suddenly 
a professor's chair at Milan was offered for competition, and Milan, for 
many reasons, had come to mean more to Augustine than Rome itself. Milan, 
not Rome, was now the city of the Emperor and his court; Milan was the 
center of culture and fashion; above all, it was the home of Ambrose, and 
Ambrose was a name that was ever on the lips of any master of rhetoric. 
Augustine competed for the post, and with the help of sundry friends 
obtained it. He went to Milan; he sought out Ambrose, first to criticize 
and judge as a master of letters, later to discover a friend. It was not 
long before, to his own surprise, he was pouring out his now miserable 
soul into the bishop's ear. 



still that did not come all at once. It would seem that the plain 
straightforward Roman, though a better scholar, in many ways, than 
Augustine, never quite understood the eager, melancholy, sensitive and 
sensuous African, who, nevertheless, was by this time straining for a 
guide to lead him to the truth. The days passed on into years. The young 
and ambitious rhetorician had found solid ground at last, and Milan took 
him to its heart. Great men and wealthy noticed him, invited him to their 
mansions; Augustine began to tell himself that he could wish for nothing 
better than to be as one of them. He would settle down, content with that 
goal; he would marry and become respectable, according to the standard of 
these men of the world; he would put away the woman he had wronged, and 
the rest would easily be condoned. He made a first step — and he failed; the 
ending of one fascination did but open the way to another. He told himself 
that he could not help but sin; it was part of his nature, his manner of 
life had made it a necessity. Then why trouble any more? One day, as he 
came home from a triumphant speech delivered before the Emperor, drunk 
with the praises showered on him, an intoxicated man lurched across his 
path, reveling in coarse merriment. Why should he not live as that man 
lived? Not it was true, in the same brutish way; but there was a 
drunkenness that would suit him, which would let him live for the day, 
without giving the rest a moment's reflection. 

Nevertheless, as all this self-questioning showed, a new thing had 
awakened in him, and he could not make it sleep. He listened to Ambrose 
when he preached, ostensibly to study him as a rhetorician; he came away 
forgetting the rhetoric, but with a burning arrow in his heart. More and 
more he saw what he must do, if he would be even what his own ideal of 
himself pictured to him; he saw it, but to do it was quite another thing. 
He listened to the Church's liturgy; he watched the people at their 
prayers in full contentment all around him; he longed even to tears that 
he might be one with them. Still he could not bring himself to pay the 
price. Let us listen to him here as he tells the story of his conflict at 
this time. Thus he writes: 

"O my God, let me with a thankful heart remember and confess to you your 
mercies on me. Let my very bones be steeped in your love, and let them 
cry out: Who is like you, Lord? (Ps. 35: 10) You have broken my bonds 
asunder; I will offer to you the sacrifice of thanksgiving (Ps. 116: 16, 17). 
How you have broken them openly I will declare; and all who adore you, 
when they hear my tale, shall say: Blessed is the Lord, in heaven and 
on earth; great and glorious is His name. 

"The enemy held my will captive; therefore he kept me, chained down and 
bound. For out of a rebellious will lust had sprung; and lust pampered had 
become custom; and custom indulged had become necessity. These were 
the links of the chain; this was the bondage in which I was bound, and that 



new will which was already born in me, freely to serve you, wholly to enjoy 
you, God, the only true joy, was not yet able to subdue my former willful- 
ness, strengthened by the wantonness of years. So did my two wills, one 
new, the other old, one spiritual, the other carnal, fight within me, and by 
their discord undo my soul." 

More and more the truth grew upon him, yet Augustine could not bring 
himself to act. In a succession of passages he dwells upon his hesitation; 
they are among the most tragically dramatic pages that he ever wrote. Let 
us hear some of them. 

"You did on all sides show me that what you did say was true, and by 
the truth I was convicted. I had nothing at all to answer but those dull 
and dreary words: Later, later; or, Presently; or. Leave me alone but a 
little while. But my Presently, presently, came to no present, and my 
Little while lasted long." 

"What words did I not use against myself! With scourges of condemnation 
I lashed my soul, to force it to follow me in my effort to go after you. 
Yet it drew back; it refused to follow, and without a word of excuse. Its 
arguments were confuted, its self-defense was spent. There remained no 
more than mute shrinking; it feared, as it would death itself, to have 
that disease of habit healed whereby it was wasting to death." 

"Thus I lay, soul-sick and tormented, chiding myself more vehemently 
than ever, rolling and writhing in my bondage, longing for the chain to be 
wholly broken which alone now held me, but yet did hold me secure. And 
you, Lord, did oppress me within with your merciless mercy; you did 
multiply the lashes of fear and shame, lest I should again give way, and 
lest I should fail to break this last remaining bond, and it should recover 
strength, and bind me down even more. I said within myself: Let it be 
done at once, let it be done now; and even as I spoke I all but did it. 
I all but did it, but I did it not. Still I sank back to my former place; I 
stood where I was and took breath again. Once more I tried, and 
wanted somewhat less to make myself succeed, and again somewhat 
less, and I all but touched and laid hold of the object of my longing; yet 
again I came not at it, nor touched it, nor laid hold of it. I still recoiled; I 
would not die to death that I might live to life." 

"These petty toys of toys, these vanities of vanities, my longtime fascinations, 
still held me. They plucked at the garment of my flesh, and murmured caress- 
ingly: Are you casting us off? From this moment are we to be with you no 
more for ever? From this moment shall this delight or that be no more lawful 
for you for ever?" 

"The time came when I scarcely heard them. For now they did not openly 



appear, they did not contradict me; instead tliey stood as it were beliind 
my back, and muttered tlneir lament, and pulled furtively at my cloak, and 
begged me, as I stood to go, but to look back on them once more. Thus did 
their shackles hinder me, and I shrank from shaking myself free from them, 
that I might burst my bonds and leap forward whither I was called. At the 
last some habit would whisper in my ear: Do you think that you can live 
without these things?" 

But the liberation came at last. Monica, his mother, had prayed on; she 
had long since come to Milan to be near her son. She had shared his 
successes with him, and had even joined in the congratulations, but most 
of her time had been spent in the church, so much so that she had won the 
attention of Ambrose the Bishop. One day, on meeting Augustine, he 
congratulated him on having such a mother. That chance word, it would 
seem, was the beginning of the last act in the drama. Augustine was 
flattered with a worthy flattering; he was glad for his mother's sake and 
his own, and the love within began to take on a new warmth. On such little 
things may great destinies depend. And in the meantime, Augustine himself, 
though continually beaten, did not give up the struggle. If he could not 
face the hardest ordeal, at least he could do something. One by one he 
pushed the shackles away; first the bondage that compelled him to live in 
sin, then that of his false philosophy. Next he ceased to be even by 
profession a Manichee. Last of all he laid aside his office as municipal 
orator; it is a proof of the refining process through which he had by this 
time gone when he tells us that he had grown ashamed of the lies he had 
to tell for the sake of beautiful language. 

At length the final grace came, and Augustine received it. "I was tired of 
devouring time and of being devoured by it," he writes; he must decide one 
way or the other. He had come to Milan a skeptic; he had by this time left 
that far behind. The evidence of a loving and a patient God, the truth of 
Jesus Christ, the peace and contentment of those who received Him and 
lived by Him, the summing up of all the philosophers had to say in the 
teaching of the Bible, the example of great men before him, who had suf- 
fered as he now suffered, had seen as he was now beginning to see, had 
made the leap and had found rest and peace, all these things crowded in 
upon him, and he knew what he should do. On the other hand was the 
surrender, the tearing away from all those things, good and evil, which 
hitherto had made life sweet, or at least as sweet as one like him could 
ever hope to find it. He could not do it. He despised himself for his 
hesitation but he could not move. He despised the Roman world which he 
now knew so well but he could not leave it. Besides, by this time he was ill; 
he was not himself. To make a change under these conditions was imprud- 
ent; when he was well again, he would never be able to persevere, and to fall 
back, once he had repented, would be only to make his second state worse 
than the first. He could not decide; even if he decided, it seemed to him 



that he could not make himself act. He must get someone to help him. He 
could not go to Ambrose; Ambrose had done for him all he was able and yet 
so far had failed. There was an old man, Simplicianus; he had been the 
confessor of Ambrose. In desperation he would go to him. 

And Simplicianus received him, and humored him; humored him even 
in his pride, pointing out to him the nobility of truth and sacrifice. There 
were set before Augustine pictures of St. Antony in the desert and his 
followers, the hermits of Egypt, who at that time were the talk of Christian 
Rome. They had surrendered all, yet they were simple men with not much 
learning. Augustine was in his garden; he thought he was alone. He lay 
down beneath a tree; his tears wet the ground. 

"How long?" he cried, "how long shall this be? It is always tomorrow and 
tomorrow. Why not this hour an end to all my baseness?" 

As he spoke a little child in a house close by was singing some kind of 
nursery-rhyme, and the refrain was this "Take up and read, take up and 
read." Mechanically Augustine stretched out his hand to a book he had 
brought with him. It was St. Paul's Epistles. He took it up, opened it at 
random, and read: 

"The night is far spent, the day is at hand. Let us then cast off the works of 
darkness and put on the armor of light; let us conduct ourselves honorably 
as in the day, not in reveling and drunkenness, not in licentiousness and lust, 
not in quarreling and jealousy. But put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
no provision for the flesh, to gratify its lusts. (Rom 13: 12-14) 

Suddenly all was quiet. He knew his decision had been made, and that he 
had the power to execute it. There was no more trouble. Augustine rose 
from where he lay, went into his mother's room, and there at her feet 
surrendered his past for ever. Soon he was at the feet of Ambrose. He had 
been lost and now at last he had found himself. He was at the time just 
thirty-three years of age. He celebrates his victory in the following 
passage: 

"0 Lord, I am your servant; I am your servant and the son of your handmaid. 
You have broken my bonds asunder, I will offer to you the sacrifice of 
praise (Ps. 116: 7). Let my heart and my tongue praise you; yes, let 
all my bones say: Lord, who is like you? Let them proclaim it; and 
do you in return answer me, and say unto my soul : I am your salvation (Ps. 
35: 10). Who am I, and what am I? What an evil thing have been my deeds, 
or if not my deeds my words, or if not my words my will? But you, Lord, 
are good and merciful, and your right hand has reached down into the 
abysmal blackness of my death, and from the bottom of my heart has 
emptied out its depths of corruption. And your gift was this, no longer to 



will what I willed, but to will what you did will. How came it that after 
all those years, after it was lost in that deep and darksome labyrinth, 
my free will was called forth in a moment to submit my neck to your 
easy yoke, and my shoulders to your light burden, Christ Jesus, my 
Helper and my Redeemer (Ps. 19: 4)? How sweet did it at once become 
to me to be without the sweetness of those baubles! What I feared to be 
parted from, it was now a joy to part with. For you did cast them from me, 
you the true and richest sweetness. You did cast them forth, and in 
their place did substitute yourself, sweeter than all delight, though not 
to flesh and blood, brighter than all light, but more hidden than the 
lowest depths, higher than all honor, but not to them that are high in their 
own conceits. Now my soul was free; . . . and my infant tongue spoke to 
you freely, my light, my riches, my health, the Lord my God." 

For the purposes of this study we do not need to follow Augustine too 
closely through the rest of his career. He was still, to the world about 
him, the brilliant professor of Milan; only a few of his friends knew of 
the change that had taken place. He would continue his lectures; there 
should be no sensation about him. But his health, never strong, had 
been shaken by the ordeal; it gave him a reason to retire to the villa of a 
friend at Cassicium, and there for a time he took up his abode. It was a 
blessed interval. During that period of rest the longing for solitude came 
over him; a longing which he never lost during all the remainder of his 
active days. He was still Augustine, the half-pagan; the saint was yet to 
be formed. The love of argument still delighted him, and that in surround- 
ings that made life on earth most sweet; the comforts of ease, the 
pleasure of congenial companions, the delight in everything that his eyes 
could gaze upon. If he laid aside his lectures in Milan, none the less he 
went on teaching in his new home; but his lessons were drawn from the 
good things about him, the light in the sky at dawn, the noise of running 
waters, the goodly warmth of the sun in his veins. By means such as these 
the natural man was clarified, prepared for the great things that were yet 
to come. 

That he might begin again he must leave Milan and Rome, and return to his 
native Thagaste. On the way his party stopped at Ostia; there took place 
the memorable scene which he shared with his mother, Monica, when, as 
he tells us, her conversation led him up to a vision of God he had never 
known before; there, too, his mother died, and the loss almost broke his 
heart. 

He returned to Carthage and thence quickly made his way to Thagaste. 
Now he could begin in real earnest; and he began as he had learned others 
had begun before him. His inheritance, now that his mother was dead, 
he distributed to the poor; for himself, he would turn his house into a 
monastery, and with his friends, would live a life of prayer, and study. 



and retirement. But this was not to be. Already he was famous in Thagaste; 
and there came a day when, as was the manner of those times, the people 
would have him for their priest and he was ordained. As a priest he was 
sent to Hippo, and there his new career began. He lived a monastic life, 
but his learning and preaching, first to his own people, then against the 
heretics about him, made it impossible that he should be hid; soon the cry 
was raised that he should be the bishop. 

The rest of his story need not concern us, the rout of the Donatists, who 
then threatened to dominate northern Africa, the rebuilding of the Church 
in true poverty of spirit, along with care for the poor, and what we would 
call the working-classes, the administration of the law which fell upon 
his shoulders, the incessant preaching and writing, the quantity of which 
at this time appalls us. We are told that he preached every day, sometimes 
more than once; often enough, as the words of his sermons indicate, his 
audience would have him continue till he had to dismiss them for their 
meals. What concerns us more is the inner soul of the man in the midst of 
all these labors. 

For Augustine could never forget what he had been, and the fear never 
forsook him that with very little he might be the same again. At the time 
of his consecration as bishop he asked himself with anxiety whether, with 
his past, and with the scars from that past still upon him, he could face 
the burden. From time to time old visions would revive and the passions in 
his soul would leap towards them; even in his old age he trembled to think 
that some day they might get the better of him. To suppress temptation he 
would work without ceasing; he would allow himself no respite. When he 
was not preaching, or helping other souls, he would write; when he was not 
writing he would pray. When prayer became blank from utter weariness 
of age still he would pray with a pen in his hand; the only rest he would 
allow himself was reading, for that, he confesses, was still his delight. 
By means such as these he kept his other nature down. When we look at 
the volumes of his works we may assure ourselves that one at least of the 
motives which produced them was the determination in Augustine's soul to 
keep his lower nature in control by incessant labors. 

Nevertheless labor alone would never have saved or made the Augustine 
that we know. Living as he was as archbishop in a time of violence, when 
knives were easily drawn to solve the problems of theology, he had himself 
often to act with severity. Still the heart of Augustine was an affectionate 
heart, if in the old days it had led him far astray, in his later life it led 
him no less to sanctity. While he mercilessly hammered the Donatists 
about him, at the same time he could address his fellow priests in words 
like these: 

"Keep this in mind, my brothers; practice it and preach it with meekness 



that shall never fail. Love the men you fight, kill only their lie. Rest on truth 
in all humility; defend it but with no cruelty. Pray for those whom you oppose; 
pray for them while you correct them." 

Yet more than that was his ever increasing hunger after God. In the time 
of his conversion he shows us how this hunger proved his salvation; then 
he uttered the memorable sentence by which he is best known: 

"You have made us, Lord, for yourself, and our heart shall find no rest 
till it rests in you." 

As the years went on, and as he grew in understanding of this goal of all 
affection, the hunger was only the more intensified. There is a pathetic 
scene recorded in his later life, when he gathered his people about him 
and complained to them that they would not leave him time to pray. With 
the simplicity of a child he reminded them that this had been part of the 
bargain when he had become their bishop; it was their part of the bargain 
and they had not kept it. He asked them, now that he was growing old, to 
renew their engagement, to permit him to have some days in the week 
when he might be alone; then they might do with him what they would. They 
promised; but again the promise was not kept. Circumstances were against 
him and them; he was living in an age when the old order was being shaken 
to its foundations, and there was need of a man to build a new world on its 
ruins. That man was Augustine, and while his eyes and his heart strained 
after heaven, his intellect and preaching had perforce to attend to the raising 
of the City of God. 

But it was just for this purpose that Augustine had been made. He knew 
the pagan world and depicted it as no man has done from his time till now; 
the picture he draws is as true today as it was then. And equally true and 
efficacious is his antidote. As he himself had to grope through his own 
darkness till he came to God, and then, and then only, saw all in its 
right perspective, so he told mankind that they would find no solution of 
their problems in so-called peace, in shirking all restraint, in substitut- 
ing law for morality, in stifling every voice that ventured to denounce 
evil-doing, in finding equivocal phrases which seemed to condone 
all sin. They would find it only where alone it could be found; the world 
would find no rest till it found it in God. 

Augustine did not live to see so much as the dawn of the new day which he 
heralded; on the contrary, his sun went down, and there came over Africa 
and Hippo the blackest night. As the old man sat in his palace the news 
was brought to him of the wanton destruction carried out by the Arian 
Vandals. Nothing was being spared; to this day Northern Africa has not 
recovered from the scourge. The word vandalism passed into the language 
of Europe at that time, and has never since been superseded. He heard it 



all, he appealed to the Roman ruler to defend the right; he was listened to, 
and then he was betrayed. Still he did not move. With energy he called on 
his priests to stay with their flocks, and if need be to die with them. At 
length came the turn for Hippo to be besieged by land and sea. In the 
third month of the siege Augustine fell ill, probably of one of the fevers 
which a siege engenders. He grew worse; he knew he was dying; he made 
a general confession and then, at last, asked that he might be left alone 
with God. Lying on his bed he heard the din of battle in the distance, and 
as his mind began to wander he asked himself whether the end of the world 
had come. But he quickly recovered. No; it was not that. Had not Christ 
said: "I am with you always, even to the end of the world"? Some day, 
somehow, the world would be saved. "Non tollit Gothus quod custodit 
Christus" ["The Goths won't take away what Christ keeps guard over"], he 
told himself, and with this certain hope for mankind he went away to the 
home he had once described as the place "where we are at rest, where 
we see as we are seen, where we love and are loved." It was the fifth day 
of the Calends of September, August 28th, 430. 



